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but, so far as we can judge from their extant produc-
tions, with much more grace and skill than they
could command, learned to write sonnets in a school
that not only tolerated but prescribed extravagance
of phrase and as much fantastic thought as might be
compressed into fourteen lines of verse.

With how much grace and skill Sidney paid his
sonnet-tribute to Stella may be seen from passages
already quoted. The different mood in which he
sometimes wrote appears in this, from his miscel-
laneous poems; and let it be noted that even here
he could not abstain from punning on Lady Rich's
name:

Leave me, 0 love, which readiest but to dust;

And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ;
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust:

Whatever fades but fading pleasure brings.
Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might

To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms be,
Which breaks the clouds, and opens forth the light

That doth both shine and give us sight to see.
O take fast hold ; let that light be thy guide

In this small course which birth draws out to death,
And think how ill becometh him to slide

Who seeketh heaven, and comes of heavenly breath.
Then farewell, world ; thy uttermost I see :
Eternal love, maintain thy life in me !

A few of Sidney's miscellaneous poems, as well as
the grouping together in some sort of sequence of
those collected in " Astrophel and Stella," and the
editing of three fourths of "The Arcadia," may
have occupied his leisure in or after 1583.
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